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VOCATIONAL 


Conference on Apportionment of 
Vocational Education Costs 
between Government 
and Industry 





Statement of Committee on conclu- 
sions of a Conference between 
representatives of Departments 
of Education, Industrial Rep- 
resentatives and Federal 
Board for Vocational 
Education, held at 
Sound Beach, Conn. 


Original of the Committee: The 
points to be discussed during the con- 
ference were based upon a set of pro- 
positions prepared at the office of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, entitled: ‘“‘Miscl. 214, Economy 
and Efficiency in Industrial Educa- 
tion,” of which copies were submitted 
to the conference. It was expressly 
stated that these “points’’, as set 
forth did not represent any opinions 
or policies of the Board, but were set 
forth to form a basis for discussion 
only. 

As the discussion progressed, it 
appeared desirable that an attempt 
should be made to formulate and set 
forth for the consideration of the 
conference the conclusions reached 
or implied in discussion for the con- 
sideration of the members of the 
conference before final adjournment. 


The Chairman, Mr. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Director for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, therefore ap- 
pointed a Committee on Conclusions 
to make such a formulation and pre- 
sent them to the conference. 

Composition of theCommittee: The 
committee as appointed consisted of: 
Charles R. Allen, Special Agent, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; 
H. E. Tukey, Director of Training, 
Submarine Boat Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey; W. A. O’Leary, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey; Mark M. 
Jones, Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
Orange, New Jersey, and Dr. A. S. 
Hurrell, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Action of the Conference: Near 
the close of the conference the Com- 
mittee presented its report in prelim- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


A BUSINESS MAN’S 
IMPRESSION OF THE U. 8S. 


SEEN FROM THE EAST 


Cator Woolford, President of the 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
recently returned from a trip to the 
Orient. From the impressions gained 
during his four-month stay he has 
summed up in the following ten para- 
graphs the things Americans should 
do to improve our government, so 
conduct themselves as to gain the 
esteem of other nations and the 
peoples of the world and to meet the 
various situations now confronting 
us. 


1. Reorganize the Government De- 

partments at Washington. 

2. Make the Government a service 
government for Americans at 
home and abroad. 

. Adopt a definite foreign policy. 

. Improve our Diplomatic and 
Consular service. 

. Restrict immigration to keep 

out undesirable people. 

Do our part as a nation among 

nations. 

7. Urge manufacturers and. mer- 
chants to sell on a smalled mar- 
gin of profit. 

8. Put the service idea back in 
business; see how much we can 
do for our customers. 

9. Get individuals to reduce their 
indebtedness and live within 
their means. 

10. Go back to a sane living basis. 


o we OO 


aR 
. 





BUSINESS MEMBERS ELECT 

The ballots cast by the Business 
Memberships for their representa- 
tives on the Board of Directors were 
canvassed by the Administrative Offi- 
ces on June 16. Considerable inter- 
est was shown and a return of prac- 
tically all the ballots sent out was 
made. The nominating committee 
appointed at the Chicago Convention 
submitted ten names, from which five 
were to be selected. The vote was 
well distributed, the low man being 
only a few votes behind the leaders. 
The five receiving the highest num- 
ber of credits were: E. B. Merriam, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; C. B. Moon, Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, Bisbee, Arizona; 
Thomas E. Conway, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; Lawrence W. 
Lane, Successful Farming Publishing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and Miss 
Louise Moore, Dutchess Mfg. Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FARM OR FACTORY 

Workers are needed on the farm as 
well as in the factory, but of the two 
places the most important just now 
is the farm. The high wages and 
short hours of the factories have 
drawn the boys and girls of the farm, 
and in many cases their fathers and 
mothers, to the industrial centers. 
Thousands upon thousands of fertile 
agriculture lands are now lying idle 
because of the inability of the owners 
to get help to till them. This means 
a serious curtailment of the food sup- 
plies of the nation and a further 
reign of high prices during the com- 
ing fall and winter. It’s going to be 
a foolish farmer who sends all his 
produce to the cities, even for high 
prices, and starves himself. There- 
fore the city dweller is going to be 
the principal sufferer. One possible 
solution to the problem is for every 
employment man to attempt to dis- 
courage the farmer’s son or daughter 
from entering industrial life just at 
this time and show them the benefit 
they may render humanity in general 
by staying on the farm and raising 
the nation’s food-stuffs. If all will 
do it, there is a chance the boys and 
girls will see the wisdom of the “back 
to the farm’’ movement, which should 
be made a “stay on the farm” idea. 

Be careful about taking the strong 
right arm of the country into the fac- 
tory. Let’s populate the abandoned 
farm houses of our states. 





THE NEW ANNALS 

The September issue of THE AN- 
NALS of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, will be devoted to a discussion 
of “Labor, Management and Produc- 
tion’. Morris Llewellyn Cooke will 
be the editor. As previously noted, 
the July number is devoted to “In- 
dustrial Stability’. 


SUGGESTION CONTEST 

In addition to the regular awards 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, will reward the five persons 
making the best suggestions each 
month during June, July and August 
by trips to large industrial plants in 
the United States, all expenses being 
borne by Fireston. 
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inary form and the report as pre- 
sented was adopted by the conference 
as expressing the general conclusions. 
The acceptance of the report was not 
understood as being equivalent to 
passing a set of resolutions, but 
merely as indicating an agreement 
with the Committee as to the general 
conclusions that could be drawn from 
the discussion. 


The completed report prepared by 
the Chairman is given below for sub- 
mission to th emembers of the con- 
ference. 


THE COMMITTEE REPORT 


I. Trade Preparatory Instruction 

It was the concensus of opinion 
that all forms of vocational training 
and instruction given in advance of 
employment, or prior to the point of 
effective entrance into employment, 
should be given under public control 
and at public expense. 


Note: The discussion was con- 
cerned with two classes of individ- 
uals. 


a. Individuals desiring training 
for an occupation prior to 
seeking employment in that 
occupation. 


b. Individuals employed in occu- 
pations—so-called ‘“‘dead end”’ 
or “blind alley” jobs that they 
must leave as soon as they 
reach an age where they can 
secure employment on a pos- 
sible permanent basis. 


In the case of group ‘“‘a’”’ it is 
evident that if they are to secure 
training at all, since they are 
unemployed, such training must 
be given either at public expense 
or at their own expense, or by 
philanthrophy. 


In the case of group ‘“‘b’”’ the 
trend of the discussion was not 
so clear, but the opinion seemed 
to be that since any training 
given would naturally be for the 
coming job rather than for the 
present job, they are essentially 
in the same condition as the 
members of group “‘a’’. 


Note: Where conditions of 
age, wage and advancement in 
an occupation are such that the 
beginner may look forward to 
permanent and progressive em- 
ployment corresponding to in- 
creased maturity and skill, we 
may consider that this beginner 
has reached the point of effect- 
ive entrance into industry. 


Ii. Trade Preparatory Instruction 
Subsequent to the Point of 
Effective Entrance into 
Employment 

It was recognized that the State 
should assume the ultimate responsi- 


bility for initial vocational training 
of those persons in this group who 
are employed without adequate prep- 
aration for the work, and who re- 
quire preparatory training for effect- 
ive employment. 


The responsibility for such initial 
training that rests upon the educa- 
tional authorities who represent the 
State can be discharged in any one or 
all of the following ways, depending 
upon the local conditions that are to 
be met: 


a. By extending all possible ad- 
vice and assistance to indus- 
try and by giving all possible 
information to industry in 
the establishment and opera- 
tion of effective vocational 
training. 


b. By advising, supervising and 
inspecting schools established 
by the industries in those 
cases where the State, through 
legislation, has established 
minimum educational stand- 
ards applicable to the train- 
ing of this group. Such stand- 
ards have been set up in cer- . 
tain States by the enactment 
of continuation laws. 


ec. By assuming full responsibil- 
ity for the supervision and 
maintenance of the training 
to be given to this group. 


Under present conditions it appears 
probable that in the case of larger 
plants having necessary resources, 
the public interest can be sufficiently 
conserved by plans of training con- 
ducted by the plant itself for the ini- 
tial training of its employees, if it 
desires to do so; on the other hand, 
it appears probable that the small 
plants will not ordinarily be able to 
carry on initial training for their em- 
ployees as advantageously as can be 
provided under public control. Un- 
der these conditions, therefore, such 
training should be conducted, in gen- 
eral, at public expense and under 
public control. 


Ill. Trade Extension Instruction 


1. It was the opinion of the con- 
ference that on the basis of past ex- 
perience it appears probable that 
trade extension training for ordinary 
skilled trades, such as carpentry, 
machine shop and sheet metal work 
can be handled better under public 
supervision and control than by the 
industry, provided the public authori- 
ties will make adequate provision for 
th esame. It is also believed that 
promotional or upgrading training 
for standard technical jobs can best 
be given under public control. 


2. On the other hand, low index 
jobs involving large, bulky and ex- 
pensive equipment and a relatively 
small extension of training and a 
short period of training for horizon- 
tal trade extension instruction can 
best be given by the industry itself. 
Promotional training for specific 


technical jobs involving a knowledge 
of secret processes can also best be 
given by the industry. 

Your committee ventures to direct 
the attention of the conference to the 
necessity of close co-operation be- 
tween industry and those charged 
with administration of acts for voca- 
tional education to the end that effi- 
cient and economic plans of voca- 
tional education may be developed. 


IV. Foreman Training, Including 
Minor Executives 


The State or local community can 
most effectively conduct training to 
meet the needs of small plants 
located in one community and having 
limited financial resources. 


Large industries having central ad- 
ministrative organizations, operating 
plants in various states or communi- 
ties where a uniform policy is desir- 
able and where the plant possesses 
adequate financial resources, or large 
industrial concerns with ample re- 
sources and located in a single com- 
munity can most effectively conduct 
such training. 


V. Instructor Training, Including 
Foreman Instructors 

Training in teaching is generally 
recognized as a function of the State. 
For vocational teachers training in 
principles and methods of teaching 
should be given under public control 
and at public expense wherever the 
State possesses an effective organiza- 
tion for rendering this service. 


Trade extension training given to 
prospective instructors in addition to 
trade knowledge should be handled 
as shown in section 2 above. 

The discussions of the conference 
revealed a general lack of informa- 
tion on the part of those present as to 
the fundamental provisions of the 
State and Federal acts for Vocational 
education and the various possibili- 
ties in regard to the different ways in 
which training may be organized un- 
der these laws. It also revealed the 
necessity of more direct and effective 
methods of presenting this informa- 
tion to industry and the public. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The Law Reporting Service of the 
Department of Research and Methods 
of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Alice 
S. Buell, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, Director, has at hand 
material concerning all pending so- 
cial legislation, with copies of all bills 
introduced in every state legislature, 
either in regular or special session, 
and in Congress. 


Holders of Ford Investment Certi- 
ficates, issued to pay 6% on July 1, 
received a welcome surprise. They 
received $8 on each $100 share in- 
stead of the promised dividend of $3. 
The company is still offering the cer- 
tificates to workers at par. 
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CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL 
HEADS DIFFER ON 
VACATION BENEFIT 


Following the tabulation of the 
questionnaire sent out by the Na- 
tional Association on vacations, Chi- 
cago Council sent the same question- 
naire used by the National organiza- 
tion to its members. The results are 
told below in a report by a commit- 
tee composed of F. M. Dee, E. H. 
Dunning, J. M. Brooks, R. W. Staud 
and M. C. Hobart. 


“Theoretically at least, after fifty weeks’ 
straight work, a person would ordinarily re- 
quire some period of rest and recuperation. 

“Practically, however, the vacation problem 
should be solved by the individual plant in 
accordance with the varying conditions of 
employment which prevail. 

“There are ordinarily two classes of em- 
ployees to be considered when studying the 
matter of vacations, namely, office employees 
and factory employees. For the purpose of the 
report of your committee the term ‘factory 
employees’ is defined as ‘those employees 
working in plants or factories on an hourly, 
piece work, or daily rate basis, and who are 
not carried on the office or supervisory salary 
roll.” It has come to be generally recognized 
that the office employees are given a vacation 
with pay of from 6 to 14 days, to the mutual 
advantage of employer and employee. 

“Where vacations with pay are given to 
factory workers, they should be given not as 
a gift, but entirely on a business basis as a 
reward based upon attendance, behavior, pro- 
duction, or a other conditions as may be 
found advisable in the individual plant. And 
care should be taken that such a vacation 
period is spent by the employee in obtaining 
a rest and not in working at a similar occupa- 
tion in some other plant and merely obtaining 
a double salary for the time of the vacation. 

“If the vacation is given to a worker who 
is on a premium, piece work or bonus system, 
it is recommended that the pay for the vaca- 
tin period be at the guaranteed day rate in 
order to avoid any aiepneeaniing as to the 
amount to be received for this period. 

“It is recommended that firms who contem- 
plate establishing a vacation system, consider 
this policy in the light of its effect upon their 
business not only at the present time, but over 
a period of several years to follow. The step 
of establishing such a system should not be 
undertaken unless it is considered as a per- 
manent company policy. 

“Appended to this report the quoted para- 
graphs are illustrative of the general feeling 
upon these subjects. 


ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRES ON 
VACATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Number of firms responding.............- 63 
Number of persons employed.......... 147707 
Number of firms who do not given vaca- 
tions to plant help (i. e. hourly, daily 


rate, or oe WEIN 6c x kexeucaccaiwes 36 
Number of firms giving plant help vaca- 
Ee ee eee 5 
Number of firms giving plant help vacations 
oe aie 1 
Number of firms giving plant help vacations 
EF Re mee 11 
Number of firms giving vacations with pay 


to certain old employees, or employees 

working under exceptional strain........ a 
Number of firms not stating their policy.. 5 
Number of firms giving vacations with pay 

to office and steady time workers....... 52 
Number of firms not stating their policy 

regarding steady time or office help..... 11 
Number of firms who do not give vacations 

with pay to plant help, but are in favor 

RC a i ei eee a ee ira 14 
Number of firms who do not give vacations 

with pay to plant help and who are not 

in favor of such vacations............... 13 
Number of firms who do not give vacations 
with pay to plant help and who have not 

stated their opinion on this question.... 10 


VACATION POLICIES AND OPINIONS 
OF CHICAGO PLANTS 


1. “Our labor agreement and piece work 


system makes vacations inadvisable.’ 


2. “Under agreement with the Union, that 
organization wishes all privileges converted 
int pay and placed in the worker’s envelope. 
Under this arrangement the worker takes a 
vacation when he wants it, unless such vaca- 
tion is forced upon him by slack and conse- 
quent layoff.” 

3. “Under our arrangement of collective 
bargaining with organized labor it would seem 
inadvisable to consider.” 

4. “Cannot be done in our business without 
shutting down.” 

5. “Our plant could not function properly 
with part of the men away, as in most cases 
our operations are performed in gangs that 
require particular experience for ea indi- 
vidual gang.” 

6. “Our piece workers are all of foreign ex- 
traction and wish to work full time. Vaca- 
tions do not appeal to them.” 

7. “Believe a ten day vacation with pay for 
each employee is worth while if workmanship, 
attendance and tardiness are considered in 
granting leave to employees. Also providing 
employee works 30 days after end of vacation.” 

8. “I believe in vacations for all hands with 
full pay. Such vacations should be contingent 
upon length of service and regularity of attend- 
ance and should be graded accordingly. Those 
on piece work rates should have pay at the 
average of their earnings for some fair period 
such as the previous six months. The vaca- 
tions should be given when the employees can 
best be spared and as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the wishes of the employees 
themselves.” 

9. “Believe that attendance of 95 per cent. 
or better should be rewarded by vacations with 
pay. It is our practice to allow two hours per 
week for 100 per cent. attendance, amounting 
to approximately 100 hours, or 12 days per 
year.” 

10. “Believe that a worker deserves some 
such recompense for faithful service. In fact, 
they most generally expect it. The small Iss 
incurred is more than cared for by additional 
energy put forth by the workers in an effort to 
show their appreciation.” 

11. “I believe it would be to the general 
advantage of all parties to close down for a 
period of vacation each year.” 

12. “Believe health warrants yacation with 
pay. 
13. “In July, 1919, we granted to all Factory 
and Foundry workers one week’s vacation with 
pay for regular running time. ree or four 
days after return from vacation they went on 
strike.” 

14. “Labor is so unrestful at the present time 
that one cannot afford to give the workers 
vacations. They take too many ‘vacations’ of 
their own accord.” 

15. “Factory workers are paid well enough 
that they can take a vacation without pay as 
well as office workers can with pay. We allow 
factory workers to take vacations without 
pay. 

16. “Believe vacations to industrial workers 
to have no good effect, since it would add 
nothing to their industry, efficiency or loyalty, 
but might very possibly have the directly 
opposite effect.’ 

17. “The factory workers receive time and 
one-half for overtime while office workers are 
ey only supper money. One offsets the 
other. 


18. “Vacations in addition to overtime pay- 
ments at time and one-half and double time for 
hourly rate employees—now the best paid em- 
ployees in any organization—seem to make the 
arrangements less equitable.” 


19. “Don’t think employees working on 
hourly or piece work basis are entitled to 
vacation.” 


GOODYEAR STOCK 


Workers of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., were recently given a 
chance to buy a portion of $30,000,- 
000 issue of stock of that company. 
The stock was offered only in blocks 
of three shares, two of preferred and 
one of common, at par, or $300. 
Cash was necessary for the stock, 
which pays 7%. 


PAPER COMPANY OFFERS 
DOUBLE INTEREST STOCK 
TO ENCOURAGE THRIFT 

To encourage the workers to con- 
tinue and increase the tlrift habit 
begun during the war and to become 
co-partners in the business, the 
Strathmore Paper Company is about 
to issue $500,000 of Employees’ 
Stock, which will be Preferred over 
the present outstanding Common 
Stock. All employees who have been 
in continuous service for six months 
will be entitled to purchase stock up 
to $2,500. The stock will be issued 
on the basis of $10 a share and carry 
a regular dividend of 7%, payable 
quarterly. In addition to this divi- 
dend there also will be paid a service 
dividend, according to the years of 
continuous service, as follows: one 
to five years, 1%; 5 to 10 years, 2%; 
ten to fifteen years, 3%; fifteen to 
twenty years, 4%; twenty years and 
over, 5%. 

In order to make it easy for all to 
purchase, payments of $1 and up may 
be made and interest at 7% will be 
paid from the date of each deposit. 
When the total amount is paid, a cer- 
tificate will be issued which also will 
carry the service dividends. 


YEARLY BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


One hundred and twenty-five of the 
hundred workers of the American 
Pulley Company, Philadelphia, be- 
long to the Yearly Beneficial Associa- 
tion of that company. An entrance 
fee of $1 and dues of 50 cents a 
month are charged. Any member 
one month in arrears forfeits his 
membership but may rejoin as a new 
member. Workers making less than 
$9 a week may take out half-mem- 
bership certificates, paying half the 
fee and rate. Six dollars a week 
benefits are paid for not more than 
ten weeks. Benefits are not paid for 
less than seven days. The Associa- 
tion is dissolved in January of each 
year. After setting aside $100 for 
the treasury of the new association, 
the funds are divided among the 
members. 


CREDIT UNION 


The Lowney Co-Operative Associa- 
tio nof the Walter M. Lowney Co., 
makers of the famous chocolates, has 
opened a Credit Union for the benefit 
of the workers, operating under a 
State charter. In order to become a 
depositor or a borrower, the worker 
must be a stock-holder in the Credit 
Union. Interest will be paid on de- 
posits at the rate of 5% per annum. 
Money will be loaned subject to the 
approval of the Credit Committee, up 
to $50, or upon fair security. $1 a 
month interest will be charged. 


Shortage of paper has caused the 
demise of the Lake Periscope, the 
plant organ of the Lake Torpedo 
Boat Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
after a life of two years. 
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MR. FOREMAN 


You are constantly receiving new 
men into your department. Are you 
giving them a fair chance—an even 
break? We know you are busy, but 
can you not find a minute or two now 
and then for the new man? Explain 
his work to him. Tell him what is 
expected of him, what he should par- 
ticularly try to accomplish on his par- 
ticular job. Give him the safety 
“tips’’ which may prevent the loss of 
a finger or something more serious. 


Make him feel he is working for a 
man of intelligence, a man of reason, 
a man who gives to one working for 
him, credit for being honest, intelli- 
gent and ambitious until he proves 
himself otherwise. 

To the man at the bench you, Mr. 
Foreman, are the only representative 
of the management he knows.— 
Chords. 





WITH OR FOR 

Are your employees working with 
you or for you? If the former, then 
your concern is getting somewhere 
near the proper return on its invest- 
ment in human life. If the latter, 
then both your company and the 
worker is getting cheated. Just as 
soon as some employers and their 
representatives realize that all men 
were created alike and have the same 
feelings, just so soon and no sooner 
will come that understanding be- 
tween management and worker that 
we hear so much about. Practice 
what you preach holds good in busi- 
ness as in social and private life. 


ANNALS REPRINTED 
The demand for the September 
(1919) volume of the Annals ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Manufacturing’, edited by Mor- 
ris Llewellyn Cooke, has led to its be- 
ing reprinted by the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. It may be obtained by 
sending $1 for the paper, or $1.50 

for the cloth covered volumn. 


The Board of Directors of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce has 
gone on record as favoring the open 
shop principle. 


Are you using your plant paper to 
tell your workers how the product of 
your factory is made? 


PERSONNELS 

Harold G. High has left the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., to join the Em- 
ployment forces of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

Edward Brick, Superintendent of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Minneapolis, has been elected the 
representative of th Minneapolis 
group on the Board of Directors of 
the I. R. A. A. 

Joseph H. Vertrees, who has been 
conducting courses in Trade Analysis 
for the University of the State of New 
York, has gone with the Tide Water 
Oil Company, as Employment Man- 
ager. 

Edward J. McCarthy ha sresigned 
as welfare manager for the M. B. 
Schenck Division of the Bassick Co., 
Meriden, Conn., to become sporting 
— of the Meriden Morning Rec- 
ord. 


Harry W. Kimball will take up his 
new duties with the United States 
Finishing Company, with headquar- 
ters in Providence, on August 1, at 
which time he will leave the Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 

L. J. Zoeller, The Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, has succeeded 
George D. Halsey, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., as representative of the 
Cincinnati group on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Dale Wolf has resigned as Director 
of Employment and Service of the 
Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, 
to engage in personnel work with the 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, O. 


REPRESENTATION PLAN 


DEFEATED BY IRON MEN — 


By a vote of more than two to one, 
the workers of the departments and 
plants of the Reading Iron Company 
rejected the Employees’ Representa- 
tion Plan drawn up by a committee 
of workers from the different plants 
and the management. Only three of 
the twelve sub-divisions of the com- 
pany favored the scheme. 





VACATIONS 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, O., is this year returning to 
its pre-war plan of closing down for 
two weeks during the latter part of 
July. Straight time workers and 
employees having twenty years’ serv- 
ice records receive pay for the vaca- 
tion period. 


Continental Mills, Philadelphia, 
will give its workers two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, beginning this year. The mill 
will shut down one week in early 
July and one week in December, at 
Christmas time. Workers with three 
or more years’ service to their credit 
will be paid for both weeks, while 
workers withm ore than one and less 
than three years will get pay for one 
week, with the exception of those 
earning $35 or more weekly, these 
will get $35 a week for both weeks. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (June)— 
The Law and the Labor Unions. | 
Group Insurance as Employees Service. 
Time and Job Analysis in Management. _ 
Employee Representation in Standard Oil. 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 
FACTORY (June 15)— 
Sharing Losses as Well as Profits. 
The Lincoln Motor Production Plan. 
Fitting Workers Into Specialized Jobs. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (June 2)— 
Hillman and the Amalgamated. 
THE SURVEY (June = 
The Whitleys to Date. 
Back-Sliding on Social Work. 
a OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
une)— 
Economics Aspects of Industrial Medicine. 
Medical Supervision in Factories. 
100 PER CENT. (June)— 
Combatting Strikes Successfully. 
Increasing Production by Getting Facts. 
Is Labor Bucking the Stream. 
Getting Men to Work More Effectively. 
SYSTEM (July)— | . 
¢ Paramount Business of Every American 
Today (Hoover). : 
What Makes a Good Executive? 
Are Contests Worth While? 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


THE PLATFORM OF INDUSTRY— 
Pamphlet issued to members by National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, New York. 

THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONIST— 
.” ‘teens and Manufacturers, Los Angeles, 

a 


NOW AND THEN—Reprint from The Lon- 
don Magazine, 1767, “Thoughts on the Causes 
and Consequences of the Present —» Price 
of Provision.” American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 

LABOR—American Exchange National Bank, 
New York. 

THE CLOSED SHOP—American Exchange 
National Bank, New York City. 
INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS — Report of 
sponte Committee, Merchants’ Association of 

ew York, 233 Broadway, New York. 

THE PENSION PROBLEM—Paul Stu- 
densky. The Pension Publishing Co., Wool- 
worth Building, New York. 

TEACHERS PENSION SYSTEMS IN 
THE U. S.—Paul Studensky. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $3.20 postpaid. ery Com- 


plete. 

INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS—Report of The 
Merchants’ iation of New York, Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS — Report of the 
Pennsylvania Commission. Director, Abraham 
Epstein, Harrisburg, Pa. 


G. E, CO, CO-ORDINATES 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has co-ordinated 
its personnel activities, with E. B. 
Merrian at the head, with the title of 
Director of Industrial Relations. He 
will have general supervision of the 
Employment, Physical Examination, 
Welfare, Americanization, Education 
and Training, Safety and Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


CITY-WIDE CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE 

A city-wide Co-Operative store, 
modelled after the Rochdale Plan, is 
the idea of workers in the various 
Schenectady, N. Y., plants. A mem- 
bership calls for an investment of 
$10. The store is to start with a 
capital of $20,000 and profits are to 
be divided among the share-holders 
either quarterly or semi-annually. 
Goods will be sold at current prices. 
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LABOR REFORMS 


Practical men on the employers’ 
side of industry, have long recog- 
nized the menace of the labor unions 
as at present constituted and have 
steadfastly refused to deal with them. 
The objection to the labor unions in 
their present form lies in the fact 
that they interpose a third interest 
between the employer and the em- 
ploye, whose self-interest is never, 
nor ever can be, the same as the in- 
terest of the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

The truth of the statement that the 
interests of the leaders never coincide 
with the interests of the employer 
and the employee is indicated by the 
fact that the leaders of labor are de- 
nied the confidence of both the rank 
and file of labor and of the employer. 
Even when he follows the best inter- 
ests of those he represents to the best 
of his lights, the conservative labor 
leader is frequently under suspicion. 
The labor temples ring with innuendo 
and outright charges of corruption, 
and the corridors and out-places are 
the breeding grounds of suspicion. 

Too often the worst charges are 
justified and the corrupt leaders are 
forced, in order to maintain their 
positions, to meet the attacks upon 
them by the old device of repression. 
The electoral system used by most of 
the labor unions lends itself to the 
perpetuation of the leaders and so 
enables them to enforce an iron disci- 
pline, against which it is often use- 
less for an individual or a section of 
labor to rebel. Most of the dissatis- 
faction among the rank and file with 
the leadership of the unions is due 
to this difficulty of displacing unsa- 
tisfactory leaders. The workers are 
naturally suspicious, often unjustly 
so, and where they find it impossible 
to change leaders, they are more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the agita- 
tor, who blames the corruption of the 
labor leaders upon the employers, 
when in fact the leaders have simply 
succumbed to the mode of life to 
which their leadership accustoms 
them. Sometimes they are actually 
corrupt, both in the sense of bribe 
taking and in the sense of misappro- 
priations and “high financing” with 
union funds, but on the average the 
labor leaders are as honest in the 
conventional sense as the average 
politician. Frequently they are sub- 
consciously forced into conservatism 
by the large funds which come under 
their control. A strike means the 
dissippation of the funds in strike 
benefits, and while that is the pur- 
pose of the funds, the men in charge 
naturally dislike to see a reduction 
in it as a result of a futile strike. 
When they are corrupt, their invest- 
ments are frequently personal and 
illiquid and not available for imme- 
diate use. These invisible influences 
opposed to action in the direction 
that the rank and file sometimes con- 
ceive to be to their interest, naturally 


lead to suspicion, but they are the 
inevitable result of an electoral sys- 
tem that permits the occupants of 
office to perpetuate themselves. The 
method of electing labor leaders and 
voting strikes obviously needs a 
change; the men need to take things 
more in their own hands. They may 
go wrong for a time, but they will get 
right again, and in the end they will 
be satisfied. The cry for democracy 
in industry should be changed to one 
for democracy in the labor unions. 
When they learn to govern them- 
selves, it will be time for the workers 
to take over the task of governing 
the rest of the country. A secret 
ballot and an honest count in all vot- 
ing, including strike votes, would 
tend to free expression and with that 
and a responsible incorporated union 
to deal with, the employer would wel- 
come collective bargaining. 

The American Exchange National Bank. 





ABSENCE ALLOWANCES 

Beginning May 1, the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company and its allied compan- 
ies have been making the follow- 
ing allowances for absence, caused by 
illness of those employed by the hour 
and on piece work. No allowance is 
made in any case for the first week’s 
absence. 

Six months, but le than one 
year’s service, one third of weekly 
wage for maximum period of six 
weeks, with maximum weekly pay- 
ment of $10. 

One year, but less than three years’ 
service, one half of weekly wage for 
maximum of thirteen weeks, with 
maximum weekly payment of $15. 

Three years, but less than five 
years’ service, two-thirds of weekly 
wage for a maximum period of 
twenty-six weeks, the maximum 
weekly payment being $20. 

Five years or over of service, three- 
quarters of weekly wage for a maxi- 
mum period of twenty-six weeks, the 
maximum weekly payment being 
$22.50. 

Payments of these allowances are 
made only upon the certificate of one 
of the Company’s physicians approved 
by the plant, stock house or branch 
manager, showing that absence dur- 
ing the period covered by the pay- 
ment was rendered necessary by ill- 
ness of the employee. 

Arrangements may be made for 
supplemental loans, if necessary, 
through the Kodak Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Applications for the 
loans may be made to the manager 
and passed upon by the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 





Still another plant organ to blos- 
som forth in June was The Kodak 
Magazine, published ‘‘in the interests 
of the men and women of the Kodak 
Organization,” otherwise the East- 
man Kodak Co., of Rochester. Spen- 
cer Hord is editor, with a staff of as- 
sistants located in each of the con- 
cern’s plants. 


FOR FAITHFUL SERVICE 

A much more substantial award 
than the bronze, silver and gold but- 
tons given by some firms for steadi- 
ness of attendance is the léngth-of- 
service bonus awarded to Joseph & 
pen Co. employees since January, 

This bonus, which is distinctly 
above and apart from the employee's 
earnings, has been instituted to en- 
courage and reward regularity and 
faithfulness of attendance, as one of 
the elements of good service. 

Five cents a day is paid an «m- 
ployee for each year of service with 
the company, until 30 years’ bonus 
has been earned or until the recipient 
becomes 60, when the daily award re- 
mains stationary. 

The length-of-service bonus is in 
lieu of any pension obligation. It is 
optional with the worker, however, 
whether or not he will deposit this 
amount regularly in the Pension 
Fund, where it will earn 4% interest. 

When a worker has completed his 
first year of service (and becomes 
eligible for the bonus) he is urged to 
lay aside this award in the Pension 
Fund, 

The wisdom of investing instead of 
spending is apparent from the 7ollow- 
ing table. 

After 5 years, 5 cents a day for 250 
days a year, deposited in the Pension 
Fund at 4% interest, will amount to 
$197.80. 

In 10 years it totals $ 776.97 
In 20 years it totals 3,427.84 
In 30 years it totals 8,852.53 

Although this plan has been in 
operation only two years, one man 
already has over $800.00 to his 
credit. —Clothcraft. 





THE FACTORY CREED 
Obtain Production. 

1. Know your schedule. 

2. Check each day’s production 
against your schedule. 

3. Plan faithfully and effectively 
to make up each day’s shortage 
at the earliest possible moment. 

4. Plan faithfully and effectively 
to avoid in future these short- 
ages you know were avoidable. 

5. Follow up these plans. 

Avoid Excessive Cost. 

1. Correct faulty relations be- 
tween foremen and producers 
and thereby avoid 

a) Scrap. 

b) Abuse of equipment. 

c) Bad time studies. 

da) Holding back production 
because of prices. 

e) Excessive use of supplies. 

2. Correct faulty service. 

a) Tools. 

b) Rates. 

c) Stock. 

d) Inspection. 

¢) Power and maintenance. 
tf) Employment. 

Don’t poor work now to 

lead to brilliant work hereafter, 
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PUTTING THE GOLDEN RULE 
IN ADVERTISING 


Does the present system of news- 
paper advertising as practiced by a 
majority of employment men, either 
on their own initiative or at the 
direction of the “powers that be’”’ 
tend to aid in the much discussed 
stabilization of labor? 


A glance at the leading daily and 
Sunday newspapers of both large and 
small industrial centers gives the 
answer to even the most unversed in 
personnel work. Column after col- 
umn of type of varied size, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen and even 
twenty-four point, blare out the need 
of men and women, boys and girls, 
every advertiser striving to tell how 
his plant is the best and his wages 
and opportunities the greatest. In 
one column recently the writer noted 
the offering by five concerns of five 
different starting wages for the same 
kind of work, the variation from low- 
est to highest being over $5 per............ 
It needs no seventh son or daughter 
of a seventh daughter to tell where 
the worker would go when he started 
out for a job that day. It certainly 
won't be for the plant advertising the 
lowest wage. Yet that plant may be 
the most desirable from every view- 
point as a place of earning the daily 
porterhouse. 


It also will not be difficult for the 
reader to analyze the mind of the 
worker in the lowest paying plant 
when he or she sees what the com- 
petitor is paying as a starting wage. 
Unless they have been with the con- 
cern a sufficient length of time to un- 
derstand all conditions, there is going 
to be an absentee some morning and 
the highest paying plant is going to 
have an accession to its payroll at 
the expense of the other fellow. 
Even if the worker doesn’t jump at 
the bait so temptingly dangled before 
him, his mind is going to be some- 
what disturbed and there is going to 
arise a question, in his mind at least, 
whether he is being paid what he 
should be by his present employer. 


In one city alone—not the largest 
industrial center of the country, 
either—there appeared in two daily 
newspapers in one month 788 col- 
umns of Help Wanted, Male, and 613 
columns of Help Wanted, Female, 
ads. This means that industrial con- 
cerns contributed to the support of 
these two papers $65,050. Is it any 
wonder that the newspapers maintain 
big staffs of advertising men to go 
after the industrial classified adver- 
tising? It would be interesting to 
know just how many men were hired 
because of these ads and the hiring 
cost per capita. It is a safe bet that 
the per capita cost would surprise the 
owners of the establishments. No 
estimate can be made of the unrest 
caused among the workers even if no 
changes were made and cutting down 
of production through men and wo- 


men changing jobs from one industry 
to another in that city. 

Representative employment men in 
two middle Western cities recently 
realized the folly of stealing workers 
through reckless advertising and 
pledged themselves to conform to a 
certain size type and a limited size 
ad. As a result every Sunday and 
daily paper in one city appeared 
printing Help Wanted ads, both Male 
and Female, in agate type. The news- 
papers, when properly approached, 
saw the wisdom of the idea, and co- 
operated in the movement. Reports 
indicate that both advertiser and 
paper have been more than satisfied 
and that labor stability has been 
maintained to an unusual degree. 

Newspaper advertising is doubtless 
beneficial in many cases. It should 
not be entirely relied upon, how- 
ever, but used only as a last resort. 
If the employment man is thoroughly 
efficient, he will take full advantage 
of the numerous other methods of re- 
cruiting and thereby have an emer- 
gency list that will bring men and 
women to him at all times except in 
exceptional cases like the war period. 

One big factor in getting workers 
is the attitude shown by the men and 
women in the employment office to 
the applicant. The worker’s first im- 
pression is generally the most lasting 
and his reception at the employment 
window is going to go a long way 
toward fixing his attitude toward that 
particular plant. It’s a good thing 
for some employment men that the 
boss doesn’t apply at the window for 
a job. If he did the writer is afraid 
some so-called employment men 
would have badly damaged counten- 
ances and looking for a job. Cour- 
tesy and the ability to think in the 
language of th eother fellow has 
brought many an employment man 
and interviewer to better places. 
One of th eevidences of greatness is 
the ability to be small. 


BUSINESS BOOMING 

An unusual activity in the British 
business world is evidenced by the 
number of new concerns registering 
at London, Edinburgh and Dublin. 
At London 5,414 new companies with 
a total capitalization of $1,229,931,- 
275 were registered from July 1, to 
December 31, 1919. Edinburgh and 
Dublin showed 451 concerns with a 
total capitalization of $64,570,750 
for the same period. Mines, ship- 
ping, oils and textiles led the list. 


CUTTING HOURS 

The Employees’ Congress of the 
American Multigraph Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has suggested to the 
company that the working-day be re- 
duced from nine to eight hours, and 
has guaranteed that production will 
be maintained in quantity and qual- 
ity. The company has agreed to give 
plan a six months’ trial.—Industrial 
News Survey. 


INSURANCE 


A middle Western concern last 
October undertook to protect each 
person on its payroll against acci- 
dent, ill-health and death. In the 
first five months a total of $2,294.90 
had been paid out in sick benefits 
and $1,000 in death benefits—two 
$500 claims. Sixty-five persons re- 
ceived sick benefits averaging over 
$35 each, one drawing $250. 

One month of service brings the 
worker to eligibility for membership 
in the plan, the minimum benefits of 
which are $8 a week, the amount de- 
pending on the weekly earnings, ex- 
clusive of attendance or length of 
service bonuses. The weekly bene- 
fits are refigured every three months 
in order that the increased earnings 
may be reflected both in premiums 
and benefits. 

Sick benefits are payable over a 
period of twenty-six weeks after the 
first week. Workers over sixty-five 
are not eligible to sickness or acci- 
dent benefits, but receive the life in- 
surance on the payment of a small 
premium. One-half the cost per 
week as shown in column 5 of the 
table below is paid by the firm and 
one-half by the worker. Earnings 
in columns 1 and 2 are per week. 


TABLE I 
(Under 65 years of age; over 1 year 
employment) 
3 Total 
Earnings Weekly Death Cost 
rom o Indemnity Benefit Week 
$ .00 $14.99 $8.00 $500.00 $0.22 
15.00 19.99 11.50 500.00 .27 
20.00 24.99 15.00 500.00 32 
25.00 29.99 19.00 $00.00 .38 
30.00 34.99 22.50 500.00 43 
35.00 39.99 26.00 500.00 49 
40.00 44.99 30.00 600.00 57 
45.00 49.99 34.00 600.00 63 
50.00 59.99 37.50 600.00 68 
60.00 79.99 45.00 700.00 81 
80.00 99.99 60.00 800.00 1.06 
100.00 or more 75.00 1,000.00 1.32 
TALE II 
(Under 65 years of age; less than 1 year 
employment 
Total 
Earnings Weekly Death Cost 
rom o Indemnity Benefit Week 
$ .00 $14.99 $ 8.00 $300.00 $0.18 
15.00 19.99 11.50 300.00 .24 
20.00 24.99 15.00 300.00 .28 
25.00 29.99 19.00 300.00 33 
30.00 34.99 22.50 300.00 .39 
35.00 39.99 26.00 300.00 45 
40.00 44.99 30.00 300.00 51 
45.00 49.99 34.00 300.00 57 
50.00 59.99 37.50 300.00 62 
60.00 79.99 45.00 300.00 73 
80.00 99.99 60.00 300.00 96 
100.00 ormore 75.00 300.00 1.19 


Cc. B. Bemis, Employment Manager 
of the Southern Telephone Co., Los 
Angeles, has been selected by the 
Employment Managers’ Association 
of Los Angeles, to represent that 
body on the National Board of Direc- 
tors. 


The first issue of the Fiberoid Life 
published by the Fiberoid Corpora- 
tion, Indian Orchard, Mass., made its 
appearance in May. Joel Harris 
Newell is the Managing Editor. He 
would be glad to exchange with other 
house organ editors, 
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PAYS QUARTER MILLION 
BENEFITS IN FIVE YEARS 


The annual report of the Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association 
of the group of companies headed by 
the Minneapolis Street Railway Com- 
pany, shows a total expenditure for 
disabilities and deaths during the 
past five years of $225,897.48. Dur- 
ing this time the Company also has 
paid $103,348.34 for medical and 
nursing service, X-Rays, etc. The 
amount paid in 1919 was $42,331.26. 


The management is vested in an 
Executive Committee, composed of 
representatives of the various depart- 
ments and the officers of the com- 
pany. A Benefit and Relief Board, 
composed of nine employees and 
three officials, passes on claims. Sick 
and accident benefits are paid for 
fifty-two weeks. The entire cost of 
any surgical operation on members 
and three fourths of the cost of sur- 
gical operations on any member’s 
wife or minor child depending on him 
for support. Free medical treatment 
is given at the offices of the nine As- 
sociation physicians and members are 
entitled to services of specialists 
when the cases warrant. Medicine 
and medical appliances prescribed by 
the physicians are free and a general 
service bureau is maintained where 
assistance of all kinds may be ob- 
tained. Nursing and Home Visiting 
service also is maintained. 

The dues and weekly and death 
benefits are: 

Weekly Death 


Monthly Bene- Bene- 
Dues fits fits 


Rate of Pay 
(Ages 21—45) 


$200 to $300 per month..$1.35 $17.50 $700 
—_— lcm - 5 ae 14.00 600 
ao oe * ~ ti. oa 10.50 500 
Less than G60. ..cccscces -45 7.00 300 
(Ages 45—50) 
$100 to $300 per month. .$1.35 $14.00 $300 
a a 7 ea Se 10.00 225 
Re Tee BOB. cceacess .65 7.00 150 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Two new plant papers making 
their initial appearance in June are 
SEAL, published by the Kilbourne & 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., and 
THE NATIONAL CIRCLE, published 
for the employees of the National 
Cloak and Suit Co., New York. 
Another publication, slightly older, is 
THE LINK, published by the Saginaw 
Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., the 
first number of which appeared in 
April. 


New Jersey has added another to 
the list of plant papers. It is still 
un-named, but has as its parents the 
Vulean Iron Works, Jersey City. J. 
B Deacon, Executive Assistant to the 
President, is responsible, tis said. 


Labor turnover for the month of 
May as reported by fifty leading De- 
troit firms, with payrolls ranging 
from 111 to 20,000, averaged 26.4%. 
The highest was 45% and the lowest 


9.4%, 


“Y” SURVEY SHOWS 
WOMEN EXECUTIVES 
IN 219 FACTORIES 


Under the direction of the New 
York branch of the Y. M. C. A., a 
factory survey to determine how gen- 
erally women are employed in execu- 
tive or technical work in factories, to 
evaluate their equipment and success 
and to discover present and future 
opportunities, was made of industries 
in the territory of Greater New York 
and Eastern New Jersey. Two hun- 
dred and fifty plants were visited. 


Two opposing points of view re- 
garding the use of women as execu- 
tives and trained technical workers 
were unearther. That opposing wo- 
men advanced reasons such as cus- 
tom of the particular plant, men 
needed tne work more than women, 
women couldn’t do the work, the 
shortness of women’s economic life 
because of leaving to be married, dis- 
qualifying characteristics such as 
lack of sympathy, too much sympa- 
thy, unstability, inadaptability, spine- 
lessness and tendency to dominate. 
The second viewpoint, asserted to be 
the prevailing one, especially where 
women had been given a fair trial, 
was that she was adapted to the 
utmost degree for industrial work 
along the lines surveyed. 


The general conclusions of the sur- 
vey noted that in 219 out of 250 fac- 
tories visited, women were employed 
as executive or technical workers; 
that in the production field, women 
have gravitated to positions of much 
responsibility; that labor relations 
offer an expanding field for the pro- 
fessionally trained woman; that 
women are found successful in tech- 
nical and special work; that opening 
opportunity for women provide an in- 
centive for entire force; that where 
ability is found, it is thought better 
to promote a worker already em- 
ployed than to hire an outsider. 


The general conclusions in as far 
as present and future opportunities 
detail that all executive and technical 
positions investigated are open to wo- 
men; that candidates for such posi- 
tions are advised not to enter as oper- 
atives to gain advancement, except on 
assurance of specific opportunity; 
that for production work, the fore- 
woman’s or production clerk’s jobs 
are good starting points; that women 
may enter technical work from fields 
outside industry, but that where 
lines are definitely parallel, however, 
specific training for industry is de- 
sirable; that women need to acquire 
the long point of view, involving a 
willingness to expand their own re- 
sponsibilities from a subordinate be- 
ginning. 


An analysis of the survey shows 
that women were employed as fol- 
lows 
Director of firm 1 
Vice-President. 1 
Labor Mediator 1 











VACATION NOW GIVEN TO 
TEXAS WORKERS 


Beginning this year all employees 
of the Refining Department of The 
Texas Company will receivé*a vaca- 
tion of two weeks with full pay based 
on the following conditions: 


Vacations shall only be granted 
when the worker has been in the em- 
ploy of the Texas Company actively, 
exclusively and continuously for the 
periods named below: 

Workers on monthly salary basis, 
one year prior to the date on which 
the vacation period begins. 


Shift men on hourly rate basis, two 
years prior to January 1 of the vaca- 
tion year. 


ther workers on hourly rate 
basis, three years prior to January 1 
of the vacation year. 

Absence from service from any 
cause since the previous vacation, or 
during the year preceeding, if worker 
has not previously had vacation, will 
cancel the vacation privilege unless 
the absence was due to illness, in 
which case the Superintendent shall 
determine whether a vacation should 
be granted. 


The time of vacation is left to the 
worker, who shall obtain the sanction 
of the Superintendent. 

Vacations will not be cumulative 
except in special cases approved of by 
the Superintendent. No split vaca- 
tions are allowed except by special 
arrangement. 


Application should be made well 
in advance of time desired so that 
necessary arrangements may be 
made. No considerable number will 
be allowed vacations at the same time. 






























































Personnel Director 1 
Employment Managers....................... 28 
Assistants 25 
Service Director 1 
Welfare Workers 23 
Doctors 4 
Nurses ‘ 80 
Instructors 11 
Visitors 2 
Matrons 58 
Lunchroom Managers........................ 19 
Assistants 3 
Inspector of Efficiency... = 1 
Factory Managers 9 
Production Supervisors .............. sevveeeee L 16 
Assistants 51 
Department Heads 76 
Assistants 46 
Head Time-Keepers 4 
Forewomen 99 
General Superintendent 000. 1 
Office Managers 22 
Department Heads 26 
Miscellaneous Office Heads . 41 
Advertising and Sales 157 





Research and Professional..............164 

The largest number of women ex- 
ecutives were employed in the indus- 
tries manufacturing women’s wear, 
the paper and printing trades being 
next, with textiles third and electric 
and machinery fourth. 
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PERSONNEL 





THE DOUBLE STANDARD 
OF EMPLOYMENT 

(The following was written and con- 
tributed by a man who knows what he 
is talking about, having just experienced 
the sensations he descri Although we 
fear human nature cannot be changed, yet 
this editorial makes very interesting read- 
ing.—Ed.) 

We have heard a good deal during 
recent years regarding the so-called 
double-standard of morals for the 
sexes. Without seeming to draw too 
broad a parallel or stretching the 
analogy, if there be one, isn’t it time 
we Personnel and Employment men 
gave some consideration to the 
“Double standard” of our own em- 
ployment? 

It used to be that the file of men 
at the gate colored the employer’s 
attitude so that little consideration 
was given either to selection of per- 
sonnel or to real or fancied griev- 
ances contributing to high turnover. 
Nowadays there isn’t any crowd wait- 
ing to be taken on—and the National 
Association of Employment Managers 
is one of the results. By the same 
token, it used to to be customary for 
an executive, a clerk, or a production 
man to approach the big boss with 
fear and trembling in his heart, his 
knees doing a rat-a-plan, his hat in 
his hand, seeking a position. Times 
have changed for him as well as for 
the laborer, however, and the em- 
ployment of a so-called “‘high-grade”’ 
man is now a process of give and 
take, value offered for value received. 

at is a question whether the most 
of us appreciate this phase suffici- 
ently. When the writer—who shall 
be nameless—has considered chang- 
ing employment, he has spent fully 
as much time interviewing his pros- 
pective employer as said employer 
spent questioning him! It is as im- 
portant to you to know that the man 
you consider working for is ‘‘on the 
level” as it is for him to investigate 
your character, experience and train- 
ing; and the sooner this fact is real- 
ized by both employers and employes, 
the better for us all. And this is 
what we mean by the “‘double stand- 
ard” of employment. 

Too often a man will leave fair 
employment to accept what he is sure 
is a better chance for his advance- 
ment—better in salary, opportunities 
offered for development and educa- 
tion—only to discover that he had 
not conducted his part of the inter- 
view with sufficient care. The moral 
is plain; give as much thought to in- 
terviewing the man who you fondly 
hope will pay your ever-increasing 
salary for many years to come as you 
do to the trade and psychological 
tests, or merely the plain, unvarn- 
ished interviews, you give applicants 
for positions in your plant. (Probably 
we should have said “jobs” instead 
of “positions,” for the chances are 
that unless you are the exception you 
won’t have any interviewing to do 
for real positions!) If he—your pros- 
pective employer—is the right kind 


of a man he won’t resent this attitude 
on your part. He’ll welcome it. 
He’ll raise his estimate of your busi- 
ness acumen immediately. If he 
doesn’t he probably isn’t the man you 
want to work for, and the sooner you 
find it out, the better. 

The reason for this preachment be- 
ing directed particularly to readers of 
“Personnel” is the very patent one 
that they are the one class most 
likely to suffer by the non-applica- 
tion of this ‘‘double-standard” idea. 
The Personnel man of today is sought 
after, if he is above the average. The 
industrial unrest has made employers 
think more seriously of their person- 
nel problems than of their purely 
manufacturing and production ones. 
And they are looking for panaceas! 
If it isn’t employes’ representation, 
it is profit-sharing or something else 
—and as the man to handle these 
personnel matters, the employer 
wants a trained personnel man. He 
is usually willing to hang up a fancy 
salary for such a man (and who are 
we to say that said man isn’t worth 
every cent of it?) but he is also likely 
to chafe under the necessity for pay- 
ing that salary after the work of or- 
ganization has been completed, new 
methods of employment have been in- 
stalled, personnel work begun and 
running smoothly. Now the honest, 
broad-gauged employer won’t chafe, 
or regret his bargain. But there are 
many who will. 

Your services are as valuable to 
you as those of any other man are to 
him. They’re all you’ve got. Sell 
them with care. 


CHICAGO BANK’S IDEA OF 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

The aim of the employment office 
of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago are: 

First—Use special care in selecting 
employees, getting experienced help 
when possible. 

Second—Careful study in training 
the new employee in his work in his 
division and point out its relation to 
the department and the bank as a 
whole. 

Third—See that he is properly in- 
troduced in the office and made to 
feel at home. 

Fourth—Pay him a fair rate. 

Fifth—See that the department or 
division manager is in sympathy with 
the work he is trying to do. 

Sixth—Give everyone a place where 
he can get a hearty lunch, smoke and 
talk with his fellows. 

Seventh—Make the worker under- 
stand that he is welcome to come to 
you at any time with suggestions or 
complaints. 

Eighth—Make sure that the road 
to a better position, the promotion 
road, is always cleared and open for 
those who are earnestly trying to get 
ahead. 

And Last—Make it your business, 
first, last and all the time, to win and 
to keep the man’s confidence. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


The Lawrence (Mass.) Industrial 
Relations Club has fixed the follow- 
ing as its objective: To study the in- 
dustrial problems of Lawrence and 
vicinity; to promote and foster a 
spirit of co-operation between the 
plants and among the members of the 
club; to exchange ideas and experi- 
ences as to the best methods of hand- 
ling employment office and industrial 
relations work and to suggest and 
encourage methods of dealing with 
industrial workers. The officers are: 
President, C. E. Fouhy, Smith & 
Dove Mfg. Co.; Vice-President, J. F. 
Haffner, American Woolen Co.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, G. E. Folk, Y. M. 
C. A. Other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Cyrus Stowell, 
Pacific Mills; E. C. Hay, Monomac 
Spinning Co.; W. D. Twiss, Everett 
Mills; C. R. Peck, Arlington Mills; 
R. E. Nash, Tyler Rubber Co. 


New officers of the Cincinnati 
group are: President, George D. Hal- 
sey, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.; 
Vice-President, Miss Pearl A. Boyle, 
Proctor & Gamble; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. B. Lewis, The Ault & 
Wiborg Co. Other members of the 
local Board of Directors are: A. M. 
Boulware, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce; H. N. Tuttle, The Pollak 
Steel Co.; Edwin C. Walton, Cincin- 
nati Ball Crank Co.; L. J. Zoeller, 
Proctor & Gamble Co. 

Dr. A. A. Mitten, of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company, was the 
speaker at the June 21 meeting of the 
Philadelphia group, his subject being 
“Observations on the Co-Operative 
Welfare Plan of the P. R. T. Co.” A 
Foreman’s Meeting in the Temple 
Auditorium, on June 18, was ad- 
dressed by C. W. Price, National 
Safety Council, on “The Relation of 
the Foreman to Safety Work”’. 

W. H. Winans, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co., New York, and A. H. 
Cubberley, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Arlington, N. J., were the 
speakers at the June meeting of the 
Newark group.. The former spoke 
on “What I Learned at the Chicago 
Convention” and the latter on ‘‘Time 
Study and Its Effect on Labor Sta- 
bility’. 

“Vacation Policies—Especially for 
Industrial Men,” was the topic of a 
roundtable discussion of the Chicago 
group on June 7. F. M. Dee, Jr., 
made a report on the questionnaire 
on the subject sent out to group 
members. ; 

Buffalo Council now has the fol- 
lowing as officers: President, George 
R. Gregg, Republic Metalware Co.; 
Vice-President, G. C. Boulton, Larkin 
Co.; Secretary, E. E. Axtell, Masonic 
Service Bureau; Treasurer, E. M. 
Courtney, Standard Foundry Co. 

The June meeting of the Detroit 
group was a lively and instructive 
session. A net decrease of 13,000 
men in all Detroit factories since 
early April was reported. 
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